INTRODUCTION
can see a church by daylight/' boasted Beatrice, but after-
wards she found that human feeling could illuminate the
church perhaps more truthfully than could the sun.
History is not only, what Foxe called it, cc the glasse of
times/5 for a mirror records equally the unimportant with
the important. The humanistic study of the past should be
carried on as nearly as possible through scientific methods,
but it should lead to self-knowledge, self-discipline, and ulti-
mately to a higher philosophy. It must, to be of any use,
be an art, and the Greeks wisely placed Clio among the
Muses. This is why the amusing side of history, its attrac-
tiveness, its loveliness, should never fall into neglect. Its
function is like that of tragedy, deepening our experience of
life by appealing to our sense of pity and terror and resolu-
tion. We can learn something from the living example that
we cannot learn from fiction; and the faithful but imagina-
tive record in stimulating language can do as much to civilise
and shape the mind as can the prejudiced historian to
brutalise and warp it, by means, for example, of a false
Aryan doctrine. In this noble function of history there is as
much room for groups of essays centred round particular
people as there is for massive and sustained volumes. The
several points of view have the value of concentrating upon
personality, and the collection gives the idea that an age is
in fact made up of a multitude of separate characters; it is
not a fixed and unified circle.
We have become, in the modern world, too apt to think
fatalistically that one virtue must necessarily exclude
another. If a book is interestingly presented and lucidly
written, some people are inclined to think that it must be
inaccurate, and if it is well documented, another set of people
is inclined to be sure that it must be dull. Hence has arisen
the usage of dividing books loosely into learned and popular*
Both words are misleadingly used. A Sir Walter Raleigh, a
W. P. Ker, an Alfred North WHtehead brings years of
patient study, discipline, and experienbe to his work so that
his final utterance seems so devastatingly simple and com*
plete that an intelligent and unlearned person might possibly
grasp the message more quickly than a trained scholar. The
truth is that professional scholars who spend their lives in
dealing with original records and in painfully reconstructing
a whole from amassed details have an advantage in the inter-
pretation of truth that is similar to the priest's advantage
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